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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  object  of  the  series  of  papers,  of  which 
this  forms  a  part,  is  to  place  before  Jews  of 
Western  training  and  education  such  aspects 
of  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  seem  to  the 
authors  to  be  of  special  importance,  more 
particularly  in  their  mutual  relations,  whether 
of  affinity  or  of  contrast. 

The  papers  will  be  written  confessedly  from 
the  Christian  point  of  view,  and  by  writers 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  two 
religions.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  in 
every  case  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written 
will  be  that  of  the  proverb  :  Arnicus  Plato 
sed  magis  arnica  Veritas} 

1  Adapted,  as  it  seems,  from  Aristotle,  Ethics,  I.,  vi.,  i. 
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The  writers  are  of  opinion  that  for  many 
reasons  there  is  both  room  and  need  for  such 
discussions,  and  they  trust  that  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  a  larger  pubHc,  both  Christian  and 
Jewish. 

The  part  of  the  editor  is  simple,  vis.,  to  see 
that  each  paper  as  a  whole  carries  out  the 
intention  of  the  series.  With  this  restriction 
each  writer  will  be  left  absolutely  free,  and 
will  alone  bear  all  responsibility. 

A.    LuKVN  Williams. 

GUILDEN    MORDEN    VlCARAGE, 

1st  yanuary,  igo6. 


The  following  papers  have  been  promised  : — 

I.  A  Christian  Appeal  to  the  Jews.  By  The 
Rev.  Canon  San  day,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford. 

''"II.  The  Spirppual  Teaching  and  Value  of  the 
Jewish  Prayer-book.  By  The  Rev.^G,  H. 
Box,   M.A.,   Rector  of   Linton,    Herefordshire. 

*III.  Sabbath  and  Sunday,  Historically  Con- 
sidered. By  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Streane, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge. 

IV.  Baptism:  Jewish  and  Christian.  By  The 
Rev.  J.   L.  Hanauer,  Jerusalem. 

*  Published. 


No  surer  criterion  of  the  piety  and  religious  feeling 
of  a  community  can  be  found,  perhaps,  than  its 
prayers.  If  we  can  obtain  access  to  and  study  these, 
as  they  have  expressed  themselves  in  a  traditional 
liturgy  or  prayer-book,  we  can  gain  a  specially 
intimate  insight  into  the  religious  thoughts  and  as- 
pirations that  move  a  people's  heart,  into  the  master- 
motives  and  principles  that  govern  the  springs  of  its 
action,  and  give  it  its  ethical  characteristics — in  a 
word,  into  the  motive-power  of  its  secret  and  deepest 
life.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  the  traditional 
liturgy  of  the  Jewish  people  is  well  worth  the  serious 
study  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  their  religious 
development.  And  yet  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
the  Jewish  liturgy  is  the  one  branch  of  Jewish  liter- 
ature that  is  above  all  others  neglected  in  Christian 
circles.  Most  people  who  interest  themselves  in 
things  Jewish  are  at  some  pains  to  gain  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  Talmudic  literature,  of 
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Jewish  ceremonial  and  customs,  and  of  the  social  life 
and  condition  of  the  Jewish  communities  generally. 
But  the  mistake  has  often  been  made  of  exaggerat- 
ing the  religious  importance  of  the  Talmud.  When 
this  is  combined  with  an  almost  total  neglect  of  the 
Jewish  liturgy,  a  serious  misconception  must  result 
with  respect  to  the  religious  force  and  vitality  that 
underlie  the  Jewish  theological  system,  in  spite  of 
its  legalism,  its  emphasis  of  the  external  and  its 
painful  formalism. 

It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  among  modern 
Jews,  especially  those  living  in  England,  there  is  to 
be  noticed  a  growing  inability  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  traditional  forms  of  Judaism.  The  traditional 
liturgy  is  still  chanted  in  the  synagogues;  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  old-time  fervour  of  devotion 
has  somewhat  evaporated,  and  that  the  beauties  of 
the  ancient  formularies  are  inadequately  appreciated. 
The  cause  doubtless  lies  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
ignorance  of  the  modern  generation  of  the  sacred 
tongue  in  which  the  synagogue  prayers  are  expressed.^ 

'  The  remedy  surely  lies  in  making  the  prayer-forms  more  in- 
telligible. If  authorised  translations  in  German  and  English  were 
issued,  and  permitted  by  lawful  authority  to  be  used  occasionally 
as  alternatives  to  the  standard  Hebrew  text,  much  of  the  mischief 
might  be  checked. 
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In  the  present  paper  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
enter  with  sympathetic — -yet  critical — intelligence 
into  the  spirit  of  the  prayers,  as  shown  especially 
by  their  language,  structure,  and  arrangement,  and 
so  to  penetrate  the  devotional  atmosphere  in  which 
they  were  born.^  Herein  we  shall  find  the  secret  of 
the  tenacious  power  of  Judaism  in  the  past  and  the 
promise  of  spiritual  revival  and  development  in  the 
future." 

I. 

The  great  value  of  the  Hebrew  liturgy  lies  in 
this — that  it  reveals  the  inner  side  of  the  legalistic 
system  of  theology  on  which  orthodox  Judaism  is 
based.  Here  we  see  that  system  expressed  not  so 
much  in  terms  of  law  as  in  the  language  of  genuine 
piety  and  devotion. 

^  It  will  only,  of  course,  be  possible  here  to  deal  with  a  few  of 
the  more  important  and  typical  prayers.  For  an  estimate  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  and  a  sketch  of  the  elements 
and  arrangement  of  a  synagogue  service,  the  writer  may,  perhaps, 
refer  to  two  articles  in  the  Expository  Times,  vol.  xv.  (April  and 
May,  1904), 

2  From  the  Christian  point  of  view  certain  defects  will  become 
apparent.  But  these  can  only  ba  adequately  and  justly  appreciated 
in  the  light  of  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent  study  of  the  typical 
expressions  of  Jewish  devotion  as  a  whole. 
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A  study  of  these  prayers  produces  the  conviction 
that  they  are  by  no  means  the  mere  products  of  a 
lifeless  externalism.  However  formal  and  mechani- 
cal the  repetition  of  them  may  have  become  in 
actual  practice — and  this  danger  besets  all  (even 
non-liturgical)  religious  exercises — the  spirit  that 
evoked  them  must  have  been  that  of  a  living 
piety.  It  was  the  piety  of  men  who  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  Law  as  the  final  and  supreme  ex- 
pression of  a  Divine  revelation,  but  the  piety  was 
none  the  less  true  and  deep.  It  could  enlist  in  its 
service  all  the  affections  and  the  passionate  devotion 
of  large-hearted  and  profoundly  religious  natures. 
As  expressed  in  its  Prayer-book  the  legalistic  piety 
of  orthodox  Judaism  affords  one  more  example  of 
the  religious  genius  of  a  people  uniquely  distinguished 
in  the  domain  of  religion. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  remember  that  the 
external  setting  of  Jewish  worship,  both  public  and 
private,  both  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  home,  has 
been  rigorously  fixed  and  defined  by  law;  and  in 
consequence  the  practice  of  it  has  always  been  liable 
to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  legalistic  spirit — undue 
emphasis  on  outward  detail,  externalism  and  formal- 
ism.    But  it  would,  I  repeat,  be  a  mistake  to  refuse 
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to  recognise  beneath  all  the  forbidding  exterior  of 
Rabbinical  enactments  the  heart  of  passionate  feeling 
and  emotional  tenderness  that  pulsates  behind.^ 

In  studying  the  prayers,  then,  we  must  not  forget 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  Jewish  conception  of 
law.  The  central  feature  of  the  most  solemn  services 
in  the  synagogue — on  Sabbath  and  festivals — is  the 
chanting  of  the  lessons  from  the  Law.  In  this  the 
service  culminates.  The  reading  of  the  sections  is 
the  occasion  of  much  ceremony — the  carrying  of  the 
sacred  scrolls  to  and  from  the  "  ark  "  is  invested  with 
great  solemnity,  not  to  speak  of  the  scrolls  them- 
selves, which  are  prepared  with  the  most  elaborate 
care,  according  to  minute  rules,  and  are  treasured  in 
gorgeous  and  valuable  vestments.  The  Law  itself. 
I.e.,  the  Pentateuch,  is  regarded  as  the  supreme  and 
final  revelation  of  God.  It  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  canonical  books,  and  by  the  side  of  it  the  other 

1  An  excellent  example  of  this  meets  us  in  the  case  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  spite  of  the  Rabbinical  enactments  about  the  thirty-nine  kinds 
of  forbidden  work,  etc.,  and  the  complicated  rules  thereon  ensuing, 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  has  always  been  essentially  joyous. 
The  pious  Jew  regards  it  as  the  most  precious  legacy  of  his  national 
past,  in  which,  moreover,  he  has  always  seen  a  divinely  given  refuge 
from  the  withering  blasts  of  an  alien  and  unsympathetic  world.  See 
this  vividly  brought  out  in  a  passage  in  Franzos'  yews  of  Barnow 
(E.T.),  p.  12  f. 
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two  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Prophets 
and  the  "Writings"  (Hagiographa),  occupy  quite  a 
subordinate  place.  They  but  serve  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  its  precepts,  and  are  interpreted  accordingly. 

All  this  is  but  the  expression  of  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  God  has  chosen  to  make  a  supreme  rev^ela- 
tion  of  Himself  and  His  requirements  in  the  Divine 
Law ;  and  that  man  is  sanctified  by  the  Divine  Law, 
which  is  the  very  principle  of  his  perfection.  The 
Law  thus  occupies  in  Judaism  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Incarnation 
in  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  one  case  perfection 
is  to  be  sought  and  attained  in  obedience  to  a  system 
of  ordinances ;  in  the  other  in  devotion  to  a  personal 
Saviour  who  has  realised  the  Divine  requirements  in 
a  sinless  manhood.  In  the  one  case  the  ideal  is  set 
forth  in  a  book  ;  in  the  other  it  is  embodied  in  a  life. 

Herein  the  fundamental  and  vital  difference  be- 
tween Christianity  and  Judaism  is  involved  ;  herein 
also  the  superiority  of  Christianity  is  manifest.  The 
inexhaustible  significance  of  the  Person  of  Christ ; 
its  perennial  religious  value  in  meeting  the  varying 
spiritual  needs  of  different  ages,  races  and  civilisa- 
tions ;  its  attractive,  inspiring  and  redemptive  power  ; 
have  been — and  arc  being — shown  in  ways,  and  with 
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a  frequency,  that  are  unmistakable.  A  religion  that 
sets  forth  its  ideal  in  the  abstract  form  of  a  book  or 
code  is  necessarily  inferior  in  value  and  power  to  one 
that  transfigures  worship  into  personal  service,  and 
holiness  of  character  into  personal  devotion  to  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God.^ 

Jewish  piety,  then,  exhausts  and  expresses  itself 
in  the  minute  and  punctilious  performance  of  the 
Divine  Law  as  elaborately  codified  and  defined  by 
the  Rabbis.  The  performance  of  these  duties  is  re- 
garded as  exercising  a  sanctifying  influence  on  the 
worshipper ;  he  feels  that  he  is,  by  so  doing,  obeying 
the  divine  voice ;  and  in  this  utter  obedience  he  finds 
a  real  spiritual  satisfaction ;  the  practice  of  it  evokes 
in  the  breast  of  a  pious  Jew  a  genuine  devotional 
spirit  which  finds  expression  in  constant  and  regular 
acts  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 


II, 


Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  Jewish  liturgy 
than  the  regular  recurrence  of  formulas  of  Blessing 
or  Benediction  (Heb.  berdkha).     These  regularly  ac- 

^  Cf.  the  eloquent  words  of  Dalman,  Christianity  and  jl^ndaism 
(E.T.),  p.  57  f. 
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company  the  performance  of  religious  duties  posi- 
tively enjoined  in  the  Law  (e.g.,  the  binding  on  of 
the  phylacteries),  and  also  play  an  important  part  in 
the  liturgy  itself. 

In  its  simplest  form  the  Blessing  can  be  seen 
in  many  examples  {cf.  Singer,^  p.  4  f.  ;  p.  287  ff. : 
"  Blessings  on  various  occasions ").  Thus,  before 
the  ceremonial  washing  of  the  hands : — 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us  con- 
cerning the  washing  of  the  hands. 

Or  again,  on  placing  the  Tefilld  (phylactery)  on  the 
arm  : — 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  commandments,  and  hast  commanded 
us  to  lay  the  TefiUin  (Singer,  p.  16). 

A  whole  series  of  short  Benedictions  has  been 
developed  expressive  of  thanksgiving  for  personal 
benefits  or  enjoyments,  thankful  recognition  of  God's 
goodness  and  providence  as  shown  in  the  work  of 
creation  and  the  phenomena  of  life  and  nature. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  of  these 

^  The  Auihorisid  Daily  Prayer-book,  edited  by  Rev.  S.  Singer, 
and  published  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode ;  referred  to  as  "  Singer  " 
throughout. 
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is  that  recited  over  meals.  In  accordance  with  the 
BibHcal  command  (Deut.  viii.  lo),  grace  at  meals,^ 
?>.,  according  to  the  Rabbis  grace  both  before  and 
after  eating,  is  obHgatory.  The  Blessing  over  bread, 
which  is  recited  before  the  meal  begins  and  which 
may  have  been  known  to  our  Lord,  runs  : — 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
bringest  forth  bread  from  the  earth. 

The  recitation  that  follows  the  meal  is  more  elabor- 
ate. Here  the  Blessings  now  number  four  (see 
Singer,  p.  286),  and  are  ascribed  in  the  Talmud 
(^.  Berak.,  48  b)  the  first  to  Moses,  the  second  to 
Joshua,  the  third  to  King  Solomon,  and  the  fourth 
to  the  Rabbis  of  Jamnia  (second  century,  A.D.). 

Altogether,  something  like  a  hundred  forms  of 
Benediction  are  extant  in  Rabbinical  literature,  and 
this  fact  eloquently  attests  how  vivid  in  Jewish  piety 
the  sense  of  God's  providence  and  goodness  is,  and 
what  genuine  devotion  this  sensitiveness  has  evoked. 
As  a  Jewish  writer  well  says :  "  Every  manifestation 
of  Divine  protection  and  help  became  an  opportunity 

1  Heb.  ptOn  r\!D"1^*  ^/*  ^"  ^^^  ^^"^  Testament  the  refer- 
ences to  our  Lord's  custom  of  "  giving  thanks  "  before  distributing 
bread  at  a  meal  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  19 ;  xv.  36  ;  xxvi.  26,  and  cf.  Acts 
xxvii.  35). 
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for  the  pious  Israelite  to  offer  up  thanksgiving  in  the 
usual  form  of  a  benediction  ".  ^ 

In  the  liturgy  proper  the  set  Benediction  plays 
an  important  part.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  its 
constituent  elements — the  so-called  "  Eighteen  Bless- 
ings "  {Shemonc  'Esre  =  "  Eighteen  ")  ^ — consists  of 
a  number  of  benedictions  constructed  in  regular  form, 
which  are  strung  together,  and  invariably  end  with 
the  formula  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  Universe,  Who,"  etc.  Here,  strangely 
enough  however,  the  element  of  petition  is  mingled 
with  that  of  blessing.  The  SJiemone  ^Esre  is  one  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  Prayer-book  ;  it  recurs  in 
various  forms  in  all  the  services,  and,  moreover,  is  re- 
cited in  a  double  form,  first  silently  and  then  audibly, 
in  the  congregation.  Special  Benedictions  are  also 
recited  before  and  after  the  reading  of  the  Law,  being 
introduced  by  the  formula  "Bless  ye".  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Biblical  precedent  (Neh.  viii.  6).^ 

^  Dr.  K.  Kohler  in  the  Jcivish  EticycL,  iii.,  p.  lo  {s.v.  Bene- 
dictions). 

-  See  for  these  Singer,  pp.  44-54.  In  the  present  recension  one 
has  been  added,  and  there  are  really  nineteen. 

3  With  this  may  be  compared  the  custom  of  chanting  the  formula 
"  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  God,"  and  "  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord, 
for  this  Thy  Holy  Gospel,"  beiore  and  after  the  reading  of  the 
Gospel  in  our  own  liturgy. 
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III. 

Another  prominent  and  important  element  in  the 
liturgy,  the  recitation  of  which  is  introduced  and 
followed  by  solemn  Benedictions,  is  the  Shema. 
The  Sheuia  consists,  as  is  well  known,  of  three  para- 
graphs from  the  Law,  viz.^  Deut.  vi.  4-9;  xi.  13-21  ; 
and  Num.  xv.  37-41  {cf.  Singer,  p.  40  f.).  The 
solemn  recitation  of  the  Shema  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  ancient  features  in  Jewish  liturgical 
worship.  It  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  our 
Lord  in  the  Gospels  {cf.  St.  Mark  xii.  28  f.  and 
parallels).  The  question  arises,  What  is  its  exact 
significance  in  Jewish  worship  ?  What  is  the  essen- 
tial meaning  attached  to  its  three  sections?  The 
idea  on  which,  in  the  Jewish  mind,  most  stress  is 
consciously  laid  is,  without  doubt,  the  assertion  of 
God's  essential  unity  found  in  its  opening  clause : 
Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  {Jehovah)  our  God^  the 
Lord  {Jehovah)  is  one !  It  is  significant  that  this 
opening  clause  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  the  formula  by  the  solemn  interjection  : 
Blessed  be  His  name,  whose  glorious  kingdom  is  for 
ever  and  ever  I  ^ 

^  It  is  also  the  last  utterance  to  be  said  by  the  dying  Israelite  on 
his  deathbed  (see  Singer,  p.  317)  ;  note  also  its  repetition  in  the 
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Originally  the  assertion  of  God's  unity  was  directed 
against  the  polytheistic  ideas  of  surrounding  heathen- 
dom. But  now  that  Judaism  finds  itself  (in  Europe, 
at  any  rate)  in  a  Christian  environment,  the  old  idea 
has  been  modified,  and  the  formula  is  understood 
in  a  Unitarian  sense  as  opposed  to  the  Trinitarian 
conception  of  the  Godhead  on  the  part  of  orthodox 
Christianity.^ 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  noted  that  an 
extended  significance  is  given  to  the  clause  by  the 
great  Jewish  commentator,  Rashi  (A.D.  1064-1105). 
According  to  him  it  is  not  merely  an  assertion  of 
God's  essential  unity,  but  a  declaration  that  "  the 
Lord  who  now  is  worshipped  by  Israel  will  hereafter 
be  alone  worshipped  by  all  mankind,  and  will  thus 
be  the  only  God  in  recognition,  as  He  is  already  in 
truth  ".-^ 

rehearsal  of  the  deathbed  scene  at  the  conclusion-service  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Singer,  p.  269). 

^The  average  Jew,  however,  still  firmly  believes  that  Christians 
worship  three  Gods! 

'^Dembitz,  jfeioish  Services  in  Syna<rogue  and  Home,  p.  go. 
Cf.   Rashi  on   Deut.  vi.  4  :  ^^^   nHV  ^Trhv^   VC\n\D  'PT 

nn^  yty2y^  "tn^^  ^n  ^^r^r^  Dvn  i!2«:i  'n  Durn- 
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It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  the  Shema  should  not  be  used  by 
a  Christian  Jew  in  a  Christian  sense.  Christians  as 
well  as  Jews  believe  that  God  is  One ;  that  the  God 
revealed  by  and  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  God  of  Israel, 
Who  manifested  Himself  first  of  all  to  His  chosen 
people  by  His  messengers,  especially  the  Prophets  ; 
and  that  this  God  is  alone  entitled  to,  and  will  ulti- 
mately receive,  the  undivided  worship  of  all  mankind. 

Understood  in  Rashi's  sense  the  first  clause  of  the 
Shema  may  be  compared  with  the  second  petition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  and  with 
the  frequent  expressions  of  a  similar  aspiration  that 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Jewish  liturgy.^ 

The  second  section  of  the  Shema  (Deut.  xi.  13-21) 
contains  promises  of  reward  for  obedience  to  the 
divine  commandments,  and  threats  of  punishment 
for  disobedience.  The  third  section  (Num.  xv.  37- 
41)  embraces  the  commandment  relating  to  the 
fringe  and  "the  corners  of  the  garments,"  to  the 
literal  performance  of  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  by  orthodox  Jews.  The  Shema  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  elementary  creed,  but 

^E.g.,  especially  in  the  Kaddlsh :  "Magnified  and  sanctified 
be  His  great  name  in  the  world  which  He  hath  created,"  etc. 
(Singer,  p.  37). 
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it  is  by  no  means  a  formal  one.  The  necessity  for 
formulating  the  articles  of  Israel's  belief  was  not  felt 
to  exist  till  a  comparatively  late  date  (twelfth  cen- 
tury A.D.),  when  Maimonides  summed  them  up  under 
thirteen  paragraphs  {cf.  Singer,  p.  89).  This,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  formally  adopted  by  the  Jews, 
though  it  is  recited  in  the  Synagogue,  and  in  a 
metrical  form  (see  Singer,  p.  2,  known  as  Yigdal) 
often  sung  by  the  congregation.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  contents  of  the  SJienia  correspond  to  the  second 
and  eleventh  articles  of  Maimonides  Creed  (God's 
unity,  and  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments). 
As  already  stated  the  recitation  of  the  She  ma 
is  preceded  and  followed,  both  in  the  evening  and 
morning,  by  benedictions ;  both  in  the  evening  and 
morning  it  is  preceded  by  two,  while  in  the  evening 
it  is  followed  by  two  and  in  the  morning  by  one. 
The  first  Blessing  that  precedes  in  the  evening  {cf. 
Singer,  p.  96)  gives  thankful  expression  for  the  provi- 
dential order  by  which  day  is  divided  from  night. 
The  next,  known  as  Ahdbd  (=  Love)  from  its  open- 
ing word,  is  a  thanksgiving  for  God's  love  to  Israel, 
as  shown  in  His  gift  of  the  Law.^ 

^  The  evening  /I /ia6a  differs  in  diction  from  that  of  the  morning, 
and  is  probably  of  later  origin. 
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The  last  clause  (of  the  third  section)  of  the  Sheuia 
refers  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Hence  the 
Benediction  that  immediately  follows  both  in  the 
evening  and  the  morning  has  reference  to  redemp- 
tion (Heb.  geulla),  and  in  each  case  it  closes  with 
the  words:  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  ivJio  hast 
redeemed  Israel}  It  is  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
crowning  act  of  redemption  from  Egyptian  bondage 
by  which  Israel  became  a  nation  and  Jehovah's 
people.  From  Jer.  xxiii.  7  it  seems  probable  that 
reference  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  in  the  public 
services  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  Temple. 
The  Benediction  that  follows  (the  second)  is  peculiar 
to  the  evening,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
compositions  in  the  Jewish  liturgy  {cf.  Singer,  pp. 
99,  100).  The  morning  Benedictions  are  almost 
certainly  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  of  the 
evening.'-^  The  former  consist  of  two  preceding  and 
one  following:  the  recitation  of  the  Shema.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  great  Benediction  over  the  creation  of 
light  {cf.  Singer,  pp.  37-39),  and  in  what  was  prob- 
ably its  original  form  was  quite  short.     In  this  form 

^  The  technical  name  of  the  whole  Benediction  is  gculla.  See 
for  the  full  form  (for  the  evening),  Singer,  pp.  98,  gg. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  Shema  in  its  present  form  was  originally 
designed  for  the  morning  service  only. 
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it  was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  creation  of  natural  light, 
the  light  of  day,  and  was  thus  implicitly  a  protest 
against  Persian  dualism  with  its  gods  of  light  and 
darkness  (Ormuzd  and  Ahriman),  and  against  sun, 
moon  and  star  worship.  The  second  Benediction, 
known,  as  already  explained,  from  its  opening  word 
as  Ahdbd  (^  =  Love\  is  a  thanksgiving  for  the  light 
of  revelation  as  given  to  God's  people  in  the  Law 
{Tora).  As  a  Jewish  Rabbi  (Asher  of  Lunel)  has 
well  remarked :  "  The  sun  gives  light  only  in  the 
daytime,  the  Tord  by  day  and  by  night ;  as  Psalm 
xix.  praises  God  first  for  the  sun  and  then  for  the 
Tord  (Law)  which  enlightens  the  mind,  so  should 
we  also  give  praise  in  these  two  Benedictions  ".^ 

The  Benediction  that  follows  the  morning  Sheina 
is,  as  already  stated,  that  known  as  geulld  {  =  Re- 
•demptiofi)?-  In  its  essence  this  is  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  redemption  from  Egypt.  But  here  again  a  great 
deal  of  amplification  has  taken  place.  Originally  the 
subject  of  the  Benediction  was  thanksgiving  for  past, 
not  request  for  future,  redemption.  In  its  present 
form,  however,  a  petition  has  been  inserted  towards 
the  end  (see  Singer,  p.  44),  which  runs :  O  Rock  of 

^  C/.  Jewish  EncycL,  i.,  p.  281  (5.7;.  Ahabah  Kabbah). 
2  See  Singer,  pp.  42-44. 
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Israel^  arise  to  the  help  of  Israel,  and  deliver,  accord- 
ing to  Thy  promise,  Judah  a?td  Israel. 

Of  the  other  inserted  matter  one  of  the  longest 

o 

pieces  is  that  near  the  beginning  of  the  Benediction, 
commencing  with  the  words :  //  is  true  the  God  of 
the  Universe  is  our  King,  and  ending :  There  is  no 
God  beside  Thee  (ef  Singer,  pp.  42,  43).  Here  the 
two  main  thoughts  are  the  unchangeable  validity  of 
the  Law,  and  the  assertion  that  God  alone  is  Re- 
deemer. The  latter  was  probably  intended  as  a  pro- 
test against  Christianity.^ 

IV. 

Side  by  side  with  the  Shenta  and  the  Eighteen 
Blessings  may  be  ranked  in  importance  the  formula 
known  as  Kaddish.  The  Kaddish  fulfils  much  the 
same  function  in  the  Jewish  services  as  the  Lord's 

^  Cf.  also  in  the  same  context  the  sentence;  "True  it  is  that 
Thou  art  indeed  the  first,  and  Thou  art  the  last,  and  beside  Thee 
we  have  no  King,  Redeemer  or  Saviour  "  (Singer,  p.  43).  Similar 
expressions  occur  elsewhere  in  the  liturgy  (usually  later  insertions). 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Christian  idea  of  redemption /rom  sin  never 
occurs.  While  in  the  New  Testament  the  idea  of  redemption  has 
been  wholly  spiritualised,  in  the  devotional  literature  of  the  Syna- 
gogue the  old  national  and  materialistic  associations  still  cling  to 
it.  The  contrast  between  the  two  conceptions  is  marked,  and  the 
spiritual  and  religious  advance  of  the  Christian  one  is  obvious. 
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prayer  in  Christian  offices.  It  introduces  differ- 
ent stages  in  the  service.  Thus  in  its  responsive 
form  it  introduces  the  Shenia  and'its  blessings  {cf. 
Singer,  p.  37).  It  also  is  used  in  a  longer  and  shorter 
form,  and,  strangely  enough,  partially  corresponds 
in  substance  to  the  Christian  prayer.  Its  most  im- 
portant clauses  contain  a  prayer  for  the  sanctifi cation 
(or  hallowing)  of  God's  name  and  the  establishment 
of  His  kingdom  throughout  the  world  ( =  the  second 
and  third  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer). 
This  runs  as  follows  : — 

Magnified  and  sanctified  be  His  great  name  in  the  world  which 
He  hath  created  according  to  His  will.  May  He  establish  His 
Kingdom  during  your  life  and  during  your  days,  and  during  the 
life  of  all  the  House  of  Israel  even  speedily  and  at  a  near  time, 
and  say  ye  Amen.^ 

A  curious  custom  has  grown  up  in  connexion 
with  this  prayer.  A  special  form  of  it  known  as 
"  Mourners'  Kaddish  "  {cf.  Singer,  p.  jy)  is  recited  by 
mourners  during  the  first  year  after  the  death  of  a 
parent,  and  on  the  anniversaries  afterwards.  The 
mourners  present  mount  the  beuia^  and,  clad  in  the 
praying-shawl  (tallith),  chant  in  a  body  the  reader's 
part  of  the  prayer,  receiving  the  responses  of  the  con- 

^  The  whole  is  said  by  the  reader,  the  congregation  joining  in 
the  Amen. 
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gregation.  The  prayer  is  in  no  sense  in  itself  a 
prayer /or  the  dead,  but  the  public  recitation  of  it  in 
this  fashion  by  a  son  is  regarded  as  proof  of  the  piety 
of  the  dead,  as  represented  by  a  pious  survivor.  In 
this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that  on  certain  days 
(four)  in  the  year  prayers  are  said  in  the  Ashkenazic 
Synagogues  for  the  souls  of  dead  parents  or  relatives. 
Only  those  who  have  actually  suffered  bereavement 
take  part  in  these  exercises — others  leaving  the 
synagogue  for  the  time  being.  Each  person  prays 
independently  ;  for  a  dead  father  thus  : — 

May  God  remember  the  soul  of  my  honoured  father  (naming 
him)  who  has  gone  to  his  eternal  home  ;  on  whose  behalf  I  vow 
alms;  by  way  of  reward,  be  his  soul  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of 
life  (cf.  I  Sam.  xxv,  29)  with  the  souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  all  other  righteous 
men  and  women  that  are  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  let  us  say 
Amen.^ 

In  many  synagogues  a  sort  of  bidding-prayer  is 
read  by  the  cantor  on  the  great  festivals ;  a  list  of 
names  of  dead  pious  donors  being  read  out,  and  a 
commemoration  being  made  of  them.  Bequests  are 
made  for  this  special  purpose,  or  donations  given  by 
surviving  relatives.  A  requiem  for  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  is  also  said  in  the  morning  service  for  certain 
Sabbaths  {cf.  Singer,  p.  155). 

1  Cf.  Singer,  p.  326. 
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V. 

One  other  important  element  in  the  Jewish  liturgy 
remains  to  be  considered — the  theory  of  atonement 
and  confession  of  sin.  The  latter  attains  its  most 
striking  expression  in  two  great  formulas,  the  Abinu 
Malkenfi,  "  Our  Father,  our  King "  {cf.  Singer,  pp. 
55-57),  and  the  'Al  Net,  "For  the  sin,"  etc.  {cf 
Singer,  pp.  259-62).  Both  these  formulas  are  as- 
sociated with  the  penitential  period  of  ten  days  ^ 
which  begins  with  the  New  Year  (Tisri  i  and  2) 
and  culminates  in  the  Day  of  Atonement  (Tisri  10). 
This  period  in  the  Jewish  year  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  parallel  to  our  Advent  season.  Its  main 
thought  is  a  call  to  repentance ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  also  serves  to  carry  to  God's  throne  the  cry  that 
evokes  His  grace  and  mercy. 

One  of  the  current  names  for  the  New  Year  in 
the  synagogue  is  "the  Day  of  Judgment"  (Heb. 
yarn  Jia-din).  The  belief  that  God  has  chosen  this 
and  the  days  connected  with  it  as  a  time  for  passing 
special  judgments  upon  His  creatures,  is  reflected 
in  the  liturgical  pieces  specially  characteristic  of  the 

1  Heb.  title  "the  ten  days  of  penitence  "  (or  repentance),  UXsard 
vcmc  tcshttbd. 
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New  Year.i  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the 
great  books  of  judgment  are  opened  on  the  first 
day  of  Tisri  and  closed  ten  days  afterwards  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  scene  in  heaven  described 
in  Job  i.  6  f.  took  place,  according  to  the  Targum, 
on  New  Year's  Day,  Satan  yearly  playing  the  part 
of  accuser  before  the  Divine  Judge.  In  the  Talmud 
{Rosh  ha- S hand,  16  b)  it  is  said  that  the  sounds  of 
the  shofar  {i.e.,  the  ram's  horn  blown  during  the 
*'  ten  days  ")  are  intended  to  "  confuse  "  Satan  when 
so  employed.  In  the  same  passage  it  is  stated  that 
three  books  are  opened  on  this  day,  "  one  for  the 
thoroughly  wicked,  another  for  the  thoroughly  pious, 
and  the  third  for  the  large  intermediate  class.  The 
fate  of  the  thoroughly  wicked  and  the  thoroughly 
pious  is  determined  on  the  spot ;  the  destiny  of  the 
intermediate  class  is  suspended  until  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  the  fate  of  every  man  is  sealed."  ^ 
The  following  liturgical  piece  ^  vividly  brings  out 
this  aspect  of  the  season  : — 

^  Cf.  especially  the  paragraph  known  as  "remembrances"  (be- 
ginning "  Thou  rememberest"  ;  cf.  Singer,  pp.  249-51)  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  Amldd  prayer  for  the  Additional  Service  for  the 
Day  of  Atonement. 

2  Cf.  the  jfewish  Encycl.,  ii.,  p.  286  b. 

^  Cited  op.  cit.,  ibid. 
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God,  seated  on  His  throne  to  judge  the  world  .  .  .  openeth 
the  Book  of  Records :  it  is  read,  every  man's  signature  being  found 
therein.  The  great  trumpet  is  sounded :  a  still,  small  voice  is 
heard;  the  angels  shudder,  saying, "  This  is  the  day  of  judgment  "  r 
for  His  very  ministers  are  not  pure  before  God.  As  a  shepherd 
mustereth  his  flock,  causing  them  to  pass  under  his  rod,  so  doth 
God  cause  every  living  soul  to  pass  before  Him,  to  fix  the  limit  of 
every  creature's  life  and  to  foreordain  its  destiny.  On  New  Year's 
Pay  the  decree  is  written :  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  it  is  sealed 
who  shall  live,  and  who  are  to  die,  etc.  But  penitence,  prayer  and 
charity  may  avert  the  evil  decree.^ 

A  man's  fate  is  determined  according  as  merit  or 
demerit  predominates  in  the  final  reckoning — hence 
the  importance  of  multiplying  good  deeds  before  the 
fatal  day  (of  Atonement).  Those  who  emerge  from 
the  ordeal  successfully  are  entered  in  the  Book  of 
Life  {cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  32  ;  Isa.  iv.  3  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  28  ; 
Dan.  xii.  i;  Phil.  iv.  3;  Rev.  iii,  5;  xiii.  8;  xvii.  8, 
etc.).  This  explains  the  petition  :  "  Inscribe  us  in 
the  Book  of  Life,"  "'  and  also  the  salutation  of  New 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  the  fate  not  only  of  individual  creatures 
but  of  countries — "  which  of  them  is  destined  to  the  sword  and 
which  to  peace,  which  to  famine  and  which  to  plenty" — is  also 
determined  at  the  same  time  {cf.  Singer,  p.  250). 

2  It  is  significant  that  in  the  closing  prayer  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, the  expression  "inscribe  us"  is  altered  to  "seal  us,"  i.e.^ 
"  seal  our  fate  ".  In  the  jfcwish  Encycl.  {loc.  cit.)  the  writer  re- 
marks :  "  In  letters  written  between  New  Year  and  the  Day  of 
Atonement  the  writer  usually  concludes  by  wishing  the  recipient 
that  God  may  '  seal '  his  fate  for  happiness  ". 
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Year's  Eve :  "  May  you  be  inscribed  (in  the  Book  of 
Life)  for  a  happy  year !  " 

The  New  Year  season  has  other  aspects — e.g.^  it  is 
regarded  as  a  memorial  of  the  completion  of  God's 
work  of  creation,  it  commemorates  also  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai,  etc. — but  these  must  be  passed  over 
here.  One  other  point  may,  however,  be  noticed  in 
this  connexion.  The  season  is  associated  with  the 
hope  of  the  glorious  resurrection  of  the  sleeping  dead. 
An  interesting  ceremonial  outside  the  synagogue,, 
which  the  Jews  in  many  places  are  in  the  habit  of 
observing,  illustrates  this.  It  is  customary  in  certain 
localities  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  (regarded  as  a 
kind  of  All  Souls'  Day)  for  the  Jews  to  visit  the 
graves  of  their  dead,  and  there  to  offer  prayers  and 
salutations  to  and  for  them  in  their  last  earthly  rest- 
ing-place.^ 

As  already  stated  the  ^'ten  days  of  penitence" 
culminate  in  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  occupies 

^  The  late  Canon  Kingsbury  has  mentioned  that  "  a  similar  rite 
to  this  is  observed  in  the  so-called  evangelical  communities  of 
various  parts  of  Germany  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  Christian  year 
(the  Sunday  before  Advent),  v^hen  the  congregation  are  often  clad 
in  mourning  for  friends  who  have  departed  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  special  remembrance  is  made  of  them  in  the  service  ". 
Cf.  Kingsbury,  "  The  New  Year  of  the  Synagogue  and  its  Lessons, 
for  the  Church"  in  Church  and  Synagogue,  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 
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a  supreme  place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  modern 
Jew.  The  observance  of  the  Great  Fast  is,  strangely 
•enough,  practically  universal  still.  The  multitudes 
that  assemble  in  the  various  synagogues  and  tem- 
porary places  of  worship  requisitioned  for  the  occa- 
sion include  many  who  are  not  known,' at  any  other 
time,  to  pass  the  doors  of  a  place  of  worship  the 
year  through.  "Many,"  we  are  told,  "who  do  not 
keep  any  of  the  Jewish  customs  still  attend  syna- 
gogue and  fast  on  this  day." 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  phenomenon  evi- 
dently lies  in  the  ideas,  set  forth  above,  that  are  as- 
sociated with  the  penitential  period.  In  its  original 
institution  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  system  and  theory  of  Levitical 
sacrifice.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Temple 
and  all  its  elaborate  ritual  of  sacrifice,  the  conclusion 
appears  inevitable  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  must 
have  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  it  survived  at 
all,  how  could  it  be  regarded  as  anything  but  a  mean- 
ingless anachronism  ? 

This  conclusion  the  later  Judaism  refused  to  draw. 
With  curious  and  almost  pathetic  tenacity  it  has  re- 
tained the  ancient  observance,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  religious  celebration  is  more  fondly  cherished  by 
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modern  Jews.     What,  then,  is  the  theory  underlying 
the  modern  observance  ? 

The  Rabbis  taught  that  "charity  or  repentance 
was  an  accepted  substitute  or  equivalent  for  sacri- 
fice". Only  with  this  a  certain  atoning  efficac}^ 
was  given  to  the  Day  itself.  The  following  quota- 
tion will  illustrate  the  Rabbinical  view  : — 

At  this  time,  when  there  is  no  temple,  and  we  have  no  altar,, 
there  is  no  atonement  but  repentance.  Repentance  atones  for  all 
transgressions,  yea,  though  a  man  be  wicked  all  his  days,  and 
repent  at  last,  none  of  his  wickedness  is  mentioned  to  him,  for  it 
is  said:  As  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall 
thereby,  in  the  day  that  he  tiirneth  from  his  wickedness  (Ezek»^ 
xxxiii.  12).  The  Day  of  Atonement  itself  also  atones  for  them; 
that  repent,  for  it  is  said:  For  on  that  day  he  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  you  (Lev.  xvi.  30).^ 

The  Rabbis  rightly  insist,  again  and  again,  on  the- 
value,  the  indispensability  of  true,  deep,  heart-felt 
repentance.  Only  they  fatally  hampered  their  theory 
by  assigning  together  with  this  a  certain  atoning 
efficacy  to  the  Day  itself.  The  consequence  has. 
been  that  a  mass  of  superstition  has,  as  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore^  admits,  "gradually  surrounded"  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  day  in  the  synagogue.      According  to 

1  Maimonides  (Rambam),  Hilchoth  Teshiibd,  chap,  i.,  §  3  (cited, 
in  Old  Paths,  No.  36). 

'^  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  523. 
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the  Mishna,  "  Repentance  atones  for  light  offences 
then  and  there  (/>.,  God  pardons  them  immediately) ; 
with  regard  to  heavy  offences  repentance  makes  them 
hang  in  the  balance  until  the  Day  comes  and  atones 
for  them".^  In  other  words,  the  atoning  efficacy  of 
the  day  itself  is  required  in  order  to  secure  the  divine 
forgiveness. 

Mr.  Montefiore  explains  that  "  no  more  is  implied 
than  that  there  is  a  formal  suspension  of  forgiveness 
between  the  repentance  and  the  Day.  Practically, 
forgiveness  is  assured  by  repentance.  Otherwise  (he 
pathetically  exclaims)  what  would  there  be  left  for 
the  Day  to  do  ?  "  We  may  well  re-echo  his  question 
and  ask  :  "  What  is  there,  even  on  the  Rabbinical 
theory,  left  for  the  Day  to  do?  "  As  a  special  Day 
has  been  reserved  for  Atonement,  and  as  a  special 
atoning  efficacy  has  been  made  to  inhere  in  the  Day 
itself,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  multitudes  of 
Jews  assign  a  superstitious  efficacy  to  formal  and 
acknowledged  repentance  on  this  particular  Day. 
Each  individual  maybe  "only  too  willing,"  to  use 
Mr.  Montefiore's  words,  ''  to  apply  to  himself  the 
words  of  the  Scripture  :   On  that  day  shall  be  made 

1  Yoma,  viii.  8. 
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an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye  may  be 
clean  from  all  your  sins  before  fehovah'\ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Rabbis 
are  alive  to  some  of  the  dangers  connected  with  the 
observance.  The  Mishna  is  careful  to  teach  that  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  are  ineffectual 
unless  accompanied  by  repentance.  "  Death  and  the 
Day  of  Atonement  work  atonement,"  one  passage 
runs,  "  where  there  is  repentance."  ^  "  If  a  man  says," 
we  are  told  in  the  same  context,  " '  I  will  sin  and  re- 
pent, I  will  sin  and  repent,'  heaven  does  not  give 
him  the  means  of  repentance ;  and  if  he  says :  '  I 
will  sin,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  will  bring  atone- 
ment,' the  Day  of  Atonement  will  bring  him  no 
atonement."  '-^ 

Further,  we  are  told  that  "  the  Day  of  Atonement 
absolves  from  sins  against  God,  but  not  from  sins 
against  a  fellow-man  until  his  companion  be  recon- 
ciled ".^  On  this  account  it  has  become  customary 
to  terminate  all  feuds  and  disputes  on  the  eve  of  the 
Day.  "  Even  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  included  in 
the  community  of  those  pardoned  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement.  It  is  customary  for  children  to  have 
public    mention    made   in    the   synagogue    of   their 

^  Yoma,  viii.  8.  "Ji/c/.,  viii.  9.  '^Ibid. 
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departed  parents,  and  to  make  charitable  gifts  on 
behalf  of  their  souls.  But  no  amount  of  charity  will 
avail  the  soul  of  a  wicked  man."  ^ 

VI. 

To  return  to  the  services  for  the  Day,  the  most 
characteristic  note  in  these  is  struck  in  the  various 
forms  of  confession  of  sin  (Heb.  widduy).  As  already 
mentioned,  the  two  great  forms  of  this  are  the  Abinu 
Malkem^i^  "  Our  Father,  our  King "  (Singer,  pp. 
55-57),  and  the '/^/  Het,  "for  the  sin  "  (Singer,  pp. 
259-62).  A  few  short  quotations  must  here  suffice 
to  illustrate  the  character  of  these  forms.  Thus  the 
former  opens  as  follows  : — 

Our  Father,  our  King !  we  have  sinned  before  Thee. 
Our  Father,  our  King  !  we  have  no  king  but  Thee. 

Our  Father,  our  King  !  let  a  happy  year  begin  for  us. 
Our  Father,  our  King !  nullify  all  evil  decrees  against  us. 

Then  follow  various  petitions  for  deliverance  from 
different  kinds  of  calamity  :  then  for  forgiveness  : — 

^  Jewish  EncycL,  ii.,  p.  288  a  (with  references).  It  is  impossible  in 
this  place,  and  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  to  draw  out  the  contrast 
and  define  the  differences  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  con- 
ceptions of  Atonement.  This  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
essay  in  the  present  series. 
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Our  Father,  our  King  !  forgive  and  pardon  all  our  iniquities. 
Our  Father,  our  King  !  blot  out  our  transgressions,  and  make 
them  pass  away  from  before  Thine  eyes. 

Our  Father,  our  King !  bring  us  back  in  perfect  repentance  unto 
Thee. 

Our  Father,  our  King !  have  compassion  upon  us  and  upon  our 
children  and  our  infants. 

Our  Father,  our  King !  do  this  for  the  sake  of  them  that  were 
slain  for  Thy  holy  name. 

Our  Father,  our  King !  be  gracious  unto  us  and  answer  us,  for 
we  have  no  good  works  of  our  own  ;  deal  with  us  in  charity  and 
kindness,  and  save  us. 

The  element  of  confession  is,  however,  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  second  form  ('A/  Het).  This  is^ 
appended  to  the  Amida-Prayer  for  each  service  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  opens  thus  : — 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  let  our  prayer  come  before 
Thee ;  hide  not  Thyself  from  our  supplication,  for  we  are  not 
arrogant  and  stiff-necked,  that  we  should  say  before  Thee,  O  Lord 
our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers,  we  are  righteous  and  have  not 
sinned.     Yea  verily  we  have  sinned  !  ^ 

We  have  trespassed,  we  have  been  faithless,  we  have  robbed, 
we  have  spoken  basely,  we  have  committed  iniquity,  we  have 
wrought  unrighteousness,  we  have  been  presumptuous,  we  have 
done  violence,  we  have  forged  lies,  we  have  counselled  evil,  we 
have  spoken  falsely,  we  have  scoffed,  we  have  revolted,  we  have 
blasphemed,  we  have  been  rebellious,  we  have  acted  perversely,  we 
have  transgressed,  we  have  persecuted,  we  have  been  stiff-necked, 

^  The  clauses  that  follow  form  (in  their  initial  letters)  an  alpha- 
betic acrostic. 
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we  have  done  wickedly,  we  have  corrupted  ourselves,  we  have 
committed  abomination,  we  have  gone  astray,  and  we  have  led 
astray. 

May  it  then  be  Thy  will,  O  Lord  our  God  and  God  of  our 
fathers,  to  forgive  us  for  all  our  sins,  to  pardon  us  for  all  our  ini- 
quities, and  to  grant  us  remission  for  all  our  transgressions. 

For  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  before  Thee  under  com- 
pulsion, or  of  our  own  free  will ; 

And  for  the  sin  which  we  have  committed  before  Thee  in 
hardening  of  the  heart ; 

And  for  the  sin,  etc.^ 

For  all  these,  O  God  of  forgiveness,  forgive  us,  pardon  us,  grant 
us  remission. 

Confession,  expressions  of  penitence,  and  supplica- 
tions for  forgiveness  such  as  are  illustrated  in  the 
extracts  just  quoted  are  abundant  in  the  services  of 
the  penitential  period.  What  then,  it  remains  for  us 
to  ask,  is  the  underlying  conception  of  sin?  This 
is  a  difficult  and  complicated  subject,  and  cannot 
be  adequately  dealt  with  here. 

It  is  all-important  to  realise  at  the  outset  that  the 
Jewish  conception  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the 
Law.  The  Tora  is  the  touchstone  which  determines 
the  standard  of  righteousness,  and  reveals  the  dark 
background  of  sin.     Thus  the  Law  in  Judaism  oc- 

*  Of  these  clauses — beginning  with  the  words  "  And  for  the  sin  " 
— there  are  altogether  forty-four  (two  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet). 
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cupies  an  analogous  place  to  that  of  the  crucified 
Christ  in  Christianity.  Some  important  consequences 
result  from  this.  The  Jew  conceives  of  sin  not  as 
a  sinful  state  of  the  heart  common  to  unregenerate 
man,  but  rather  as  a  breach  of  (or  failure  to  keep) 
the  commandments  of  God  set  forth  in  the  Divine 
Law.  He  thus  speaks  of  sins  rather  than  sin.  This 
comes  out  very  clearly  in 'the  long  catalogue  of  trans- 
gressions embodied  in  the  second  of  the  confessions 
quoted  above  (the  'Al  Het\  The  Jews  are  con- 
scious of  national  sin,  and  freely  recognise  their 
dispersion  and  "  exile "  as  manifestations  of  the 
divine  displeasure  visiting  them  for  their  failure  to 
keep  the  Law.  The  confessions  of  sin  are  all  per- 
meated with  this  idea — and  include  acknowledgment 
of  the  sins  of  past  generations  as  well  as  of  the 
present.  As  a  Jewish  writer  says:  "The  full  and 
minute  terms  in  which  the  formula  (the  'Al  Met 
already  referred  to)  is  couched  might  suggest  the 
idea  of  an  avowal  of  the  violation  of  every  precept 
of  the  Law  and  imply  the  complete  surrender  and 
spiritual  abandonment  of  the  individual  who  utters 
it.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  The  confession  is 
impersonal  so  far  as  the  conscience  is  clear  of  the 
sin  avowed ;  the  saintly  and  the  sinful  may,  accord- 
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ing  to  Jewish  teaching,  pronounce  it  alike,  since  it 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation of  the  House  of  Israel — our  own  sins  and 
the  sins  of  our  fathers — in  accordance  with  the 
passage  in  Lev.  xxvi.  40  :  And  they  shall  confess  their 
iniquity,  and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  in  their 
trespass  which  they  trespassed  against  Me!'  Thus, 
he  adds  :  "  It  will  be  clear  that  our  ritual  confession 
is  historic  in  its  groundwork,  and  that  it  is  not  in- 
dividualistic but  congregational  in  the  widest  sense  ".^ 
Herein  may  be  seen  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  standpoints.  As  Dr.  Dalman 
has  finely  said  :  ''  We  Christians,  in  the  operation  of 
God's  grace  which  manifests  itself  to  us  in  Christ, 
think  primarily  of  the  guilt  which  we  ourselves, 
through  our  own  individual  sins,  have  contracted 
towards  God,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  also 
fully  conscious  that  in  this  respect  we  stand  on 
common  ground  with  the  whole  human  race,  whose 
natural  tendency  is  contrary  to  God,  so  that  apart 
from  special  action  on  God's  part  for  our  redemption, 
all  men  would  sink  down  utterly  into  corruption."  - 

1  See  the  new  edition  of  The  Festival  Prayers,  Part  i  (Evening 
Service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement),  p.  79,  note  iv.  (Routledge,  1904). 
'^Christianity  and  Judaism  (E.T.),  p.  53. 
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Judaism  holds  a  much  higher  view  of  human 
nature  as  it  is,  or  rather  it  fails  to  realise  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  sirl  so  vividly  present  to  the  Christian 
consciousness.  It  does  not  assert  that  any  man  is  or 
can  be  sinless — human  nature  is  weak  and  prone  to 
error — but  the  Rabbinical  theology  insists  on  God's 
love  and  mercy ;  His  graciousness  and  pity  outweigh 
His  justice ;  ^  He  Himself,  and  no  human  mediator,  is 
mankind's  Saviour.  Man  can  atone  for  his  own  sins 
by  repentance.  "  God's  quality  of  mercy  has  from  the 
very  beginning  provided  repentance  as  the  means  of 
salvation."  ^ 

The  appointed  outward  expression  of  repentance 
is  provided  in  the  confession  of  sins  cited  above. ^ 
"  He  who  feels  bitter  shame  and  compunction  over 
his  sins,"  we  read,  "is  sure  of  obtaining  pardon" 
(Ber.  12  b).  Where  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on  a 
fellow-man  repentance  is  not  complete  till  reparation 
has  been  made.  Repentance,  it  is  insisted,  consists 
essentially  in  a  forsaking  of  evil  ways  and  a  change 

^  Cf.  Wisdom  xi.  23 :  "  Thou  hast  mercy  upon  all ;  Thou  con- 
donest  the  sins  of  men  in  order  that  they  should  amend  ". 
2  Gen.  R.,  I.,  xii.,  etc.  (cited  in  Jewish  EncycL,  ii.,  p.  278), 
^  The  criminal  before  execution  recited  this  to  expiate  his  sins 
(Sanh.  vi,  2),  and  proselytes  also  on  admission  into  the  Jewish 
community. 
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of  heart.  In  this  connexion  the  passage  "  Rend  your 
hearts  and  not  your  garments  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord  your  God"  (Joel  ii.  13)  is  quoted  (Pesiq.  xxv. 
161  b,  etc.).  "  He  who  sincerely  repents  is  doing  as 
much  as  he  who  builds  temple  and  altar,  and  brings 
all  the  sacrifices."  ^ 

Repentance  is  also  accompanied  with  prayer,  and 
according  to  the  Rabbinical  theology,  prayer  takes 
the  place  of  sacrifice.  One  of  the  outward  signs  of 
repentance  also  is  fasting,  and  stress  is  laid  on  the 
"practice  of  kindness"  (charity).  "  Prayer,  charity 
and  repentance,  these  three  together  avert  the  im- 
pending doom"  (Jer.  Ta'anit  ii.  65  b).  Atoning 
efficacy  is  also  ascribed  by  the  Rabbis  to  suffering, 
and  especially,  to  death.  "May  my  death  make 
atonement  for  all  my  sins,"  is  the  exclamation  of 
those  about  to  die,  or  in  dire  danger  of  death.  More 
especially  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  regarded  as 
atoning  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

Further,  the  study  of  the  Law,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  good  works,  is  regarded  as  possessing  an 
atoning  value,  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  atoning 
powers  of  the  meritorious  lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  In 
one  passage  we  read,  "  We  have  spent  and  consumed 

'  Lev.  R.,  vii.  (cited  in  yacish  Eucycl.,  ii.,  p.  278). 
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the  merit  of  our  ancestors"  (Singer,  p.  34).  Such 
appeals  are  common  in  the  prayers  as  :  "  Remember 
thy  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob — ^look  not 
unto  the  stubbornness  of  this  people,  nor  to  their 
wickedness,  nor  to  their  sin  "  (Singer,  p.  41). 

In  fact,  as  a  Jewish  writer  says  :  "  The  whole  idea 
underlying  Atonement,  according  to  the  Rabbinical 
view,  is  regeneration — restoration  of  the  original  state 
of  man  in  his  relation  to  God  ". 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  points  that  have 
been  noticed  meets  us  in  the  following  prayer  which 
forms  part  of  the  Amida  for  the  conclusion-service 
(jieiid)  of  the  Atonement  Day  : — 

Thou  givest  a  hand  to  transgressors,  and  Thy  right  hand  is 
stretched  out  to  receive  the  penitent ;  Thou  hast  taught  us,  O 
Lord  our  God,  to  make  confession  unto  Thee  of  all  our  sins,  in 
order  that  we  may  cease  from  the  violence  of  our  hands,  that  Thou 
mayest  receive  us  into  Thy  presence  in  perfect  repentance,  even  as 
fire-offerings  and  sweet  savours,  for  Thy  word's  sake  which  Thou 
hast  spoken.  Endless  would  be  the  fire-offerings  required  for  our 
guilt,  and  numberless  the  sweet  savours  for  our  trespasses  ;  but 
Thou  knowest  that  our  latter  end  is  the  worm,  and  hast  therefore 
multiplied  the  means  of  our  forgiveness.  What  are  we  ?  What 
is  our  life  ?  What  is  our  piety  ?  What  our  righteousness  ?  What 
our  helpfulness  ?  What  our  strength  ?  W^hat  our  might  ?  What 
shall  we  say  before  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers  ? 
Are  not  all  the  mighty  men  as  nought  before  Thee,  the  men  of 
renown  as  though  they  had  not  been,  the  wise  as  if  without  know- 
ledge, and  the  men  of  understanding  as  if  without  discernment? 
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But  Thou  of  Thy  love  hast  given  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  this  Day 
of  Atonement  to  be  the  end  of,  as  well  as  the  season  of  pardon  and 
forgiveness  for  all  our  iniquities,  that  we  may  cease  from  the  vio- 
lence of  our  hands,  and  may  return  unto  Thee  to  do  the  statutes  of 
Thy  will  with  a  perfect  heart. 

O,  do  Thou,  in  Thy  abounding  compassion  have  mercy  upon 
us,  for  Thou  delightest  not  in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
said :  {cf.  Isa.  Iv.  6  and  7]. 

But  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  forgive,  gracious  and  merciful, 
slow  to  anger,  plenteous  in  loving-kindness,  and  abounding  in 
goodness;  Thou  delightest  in  the  repentance  of  the  wicked,  and 
hast  no  pleasure  in  their  death  ;  as  it  is  said:  \cf.  Ezek,  xxxiii.  11  ; 
xviii.  23  and  32]. 

For  Thou  art  the  pardoner  of  Israel  and  the  forgiver  of  the 
tribes  of  Jeshurun  in  every  generation,  and  beside  Thee  we  have 
no  King  who  pardoneth  and  forgiveth  (Singer,  pp.  267-68). 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  Rabbinical  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  repentance  marks  a 
great  spiritual  advance  on  the  old  Levitical  system 
embodied  in  the  Temple-worship.  To  some  extent 
the  way  had  been  prepared  by  the  work  of  the 
Teachers  of  the  Law  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (A.i:).  70).  But  that  event,  involving  as  it 
did  the  disappearance  of  the  priestly  cultus,  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  Rabbinical  theology,  and 
assured  its  speedy  victory  within  the  ranks  of 
Judaism. 

The  Rabbis  may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have 
almost  completely  .spiritualised  the  idea  of  .sacrifice 
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and  atonement.  Nothing  could  well  be  nobler  or 
higher  than  their  doctrine  of  repentance.  Even  the 
acknowledgment  of  sin  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
adequate  language;  while  the  emphasis  that  is  laid 
on  God's  mercy  1  and  yearning  for  the  return  of  the 
penitent  is  fervent  enough  almost  to  be  Christian. 

Where  Christianity  and  Rabbinical  Judaism  part 
company  is  as  to  tJie  means  by  which  such  true  re- 
pentance is  to  be  secured. 

In  place  of  a  Saviour  who  has  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  Judaism  offers  to  the  sinner  the  Law,  the 
Day  of  Atonement !  It  has  ever  been  deficient  in 
sympathy  with  the  unlearned,  the  ignorant,  the  weak, 
the  fallen,  the  lost.  Though  the  dictum  "  this  people 
that  knoweth  not  the  Law  is  accursed"  no  longer 
represents  the  attitude  of  Judaism  to  the  world 
around,  "a  certain  practical  deficiency,"  to  use  Dr. 
Dalman's  words,^  "  still  remains.  Judaism  exhibits 
no  lack  of  benevolence,  even  outside  the  circle  of  its 
race-connexion.  It  possesses,  however,  nothing  cor- 
responding to  the  Christian  efforts  for  saving  the  lost, 
nothing  parallel  to  our  home  and  foreign  missions  ; 
nor  can  it  possess  anything  of  the  kind,  because  it  is 

^Especially  the  thirteen  attributes  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  6  f. 
2  Christianity  and  Judaism  (E.T.),  p.  47. 
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deficient  to  the  principle  of  Love.  Towards  matters 
of  this  kind  it  to-day  occupies  a  position  just  as  lack- 
ing in  intelligent  sympathy  as  that  once  occupied  by 
the  Pharisees  towards  Jesus." 

VIT. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  a  certain 
atoning  efficacy  is  ascribed  in  orthodox  Rabbinic 
theology  to  the  study  of  the  Law.  Indeed  the  as- 
sociation of  learning  and  religion  in  Judaism  strikes 
one  at  every  turn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
Prayer-book  ^  the  reader  meets  with  passages  from 
the  Mishna  and  Baraithas  containing  specimens  of 
the  subtle  dialectic  in  which  the  Jewish  mind  revels. 
Now  these  at  first  sight  seem  to  serve  no  religious 
purpose  whatever.  In  fact,  to  non- Jewish  eyes  they 
appear  to  be  positively  unedifying.  Their  presence 
in  the  liturgy  at  all  can  only  be  explained  when  we 
remember  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  typical 
orthodox  Jew  regards  such  subjects.  To  the  Jew 
Jewish  learning  is  part  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Such 
elements  are  intended  to  serve  as  samples — and  to 
remind  him  of  the  importance — of  that  sacred  study 

'  C/.  e.g.,  Singer,  pp.  5,  11  f. 
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to  which  he  is  in  duty  bound  (so  far  as  opportunities 
allow)  to  devote  himself.^ 

Herein  Judaism  reveals  both  its  strength  and  its 
weakness.  Its  strength — for  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
love  of  sacred  study,  instilled  in  school  and  synagogue, 
that  has  saved  the  Jewish  race  from  extinction  ;  and 
its  weakness,  because  it  is  possible  to  give  an  exag- 
gerated place,  in  religious  matters,  to  the  intellect ; 
and  this  is  a  danger  from  which  Judaism  has  by  no 
means  always  escaped.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
Christianity  might  do  so  much  for  Jewish  religion, 
by  infusing  into  it  its  own  spirit  and  transforming  it. 
At  the  same  time  it  may  freely  be  admitted  that  it 
is  equally  possible  unduly  to  depreciate  the  place  of 
the  intellect  in  matters  religious,  and  Judaism  has 
something  to  teach  us  all  in  this  respect. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  how  much  the  study 
of  the  Jewish  liturgy  has  to  teach  all  who  approach 
it  with  sympathetic  intelligence.  And  this  applies 
to  a  large  extent  to  Jews  as  well  as  Christians.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  Jewish  religion  if  the  beauty 

^  The  intellectual  element  in  Judaism  is  thus  very  pronounced, 
and  this  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  fully  understood  by  those 
who  wish  to  commend  Christianity  to  the  Jewish  people. 
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and  devotional  power  so  largely  manifested  in  its 
prayers  were  more  intelligently  appreciated  by  its 
adherents  to-day. 

The  most  splendid  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
liturgy  is  undoubtedly  the  dominating  note  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  that  marks  it  throughout.  This 
feature  is  not  only  explicit — rich,  versatile,  and  varied 
as  the  direct  expression  of  it  is — but  it  is  also  implicit. 
It  determines  the  structure  of  the  services,  gives  them 
their  characteristic  tone  and  spiritual  atmosphere, 
and  forms  the  controlling  factor  in  the  attitude  of  the 
worshipper,  and  the  method  by  which  worship  is 
approached.  Jewish  worship  is  indeed  essentially 
joyous.  Its  most  marked  defect  is  its  decidedly 
particularistic  character.  Benefits  for  Israel,  Israel's 
superiority  over  the  nations  and  privileged  position 
before  God  are  constantly  insisted  on.  Such  ex- 
pressions occur  as  the  following  : — 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
hast  chosen  us  from  all  peoples,  and  hast  given  us  Thy  Law  (Singer, 
p.  147). 

So  again,  in  the  Habdala  service : — 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who 
makest  a  distinction  between  holy  and  profane,  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  Israel  and  the  nations,  between  the  seventh  day 
and  the  six  working  days  (Singer,  p.  216  f ). 
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The  beautiful  prayer  which  reminds  us  so  strongly 
of  the  prayer  of  Humble  Access  in  our  own  Com- 
munion Office,  beginning  : — 

Sovereign  of  all  worlds  !  Not  because  of  our  righteous  acts  do 
we  lay  our  supplications  before  Thee,  but  because  of  Thine  abun- 
dant mercies  (Singer,  p.  7), 

is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  following : — 

Nevertheless  we  are  Thy  people,  the  children  of  Thy  covenant, 
the  children  of  Abraham,  Thy  friend,  to  whom  Thou  didst  swear 
on  Mount  Moriah  ;  the  seed  of  Isaac,  his  only  son,  who  was  bound 
upon  the  altar ;  the  congregation  of  Jacob,  Thy  first-born  son,  etc. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  to  thank,  praise  and  glorify  Thee,  etc. 
(Singer,  p.  8). 

The  element  of  intercession,  as  we  understand  it, 
is  almost  wholly  absent.  One  of  the  few  exceptions 
to  this  rule  occurs  in  juxtaposition  to  a  prayer  in 
which  the  particularistic  element  is  pronounced. 
The  opening  clauses  of  the  latter  run  thus : — 

It  is  our  duty  to  praise  the  Lord  of  all  things,  to  ascribe  great- 
ness to  Him  who  formed  the  world  in  the  beginning,  since  He 
hath  not  made  us  like  the  nations  of  other  lands. 

Then  follows  a  prayer  for  the  extirpation  of 
idolatry  : — 

We  therefore  hope  in  Thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  we  may 
speedily  behold  the  glory  of  Thy  might,  when  Thou  wilt  remove 
the  abominations  from  the  earth,  and  the  idols  will  be  utterly  cut 
off,  when  the  world  will  be  perfected  under  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Almighty,  and  all  the  children  of  flesh  will  call  upon  Thy  name, 
when  Thou  wilt  turn  unto  Thyself  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth. 
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Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  perceive  and  know  that  unto 
Thee  every  knee  must  bow,  every  tongue  must  swear.  Before 
Thee,  O  Lord,  our  God,  let  them  bow  and  fall ;  and  unto  Thy 
glorious  name  let  them  give  honour  ;  let  them  all  accept  the  yoke 
of  Thy  Kingdom,  and  do  Thou  reign  over  them  speedily,  and  for 
ever  and  ever.  For  the  Kingdom  is  Thine,  and  to  all  eternity 
Thou  wilt  reign  in  glory ;  as  it  is  written  in  Thy  Law  :  The  Lord 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  it  is  said,  And  the  Lord  shall 
he  King  over  all  the  earth  ;  in  that  day  shall  the  Lord  be  One,  and 
His  name  One  (Singer,  p.  77). 

The  following  prayer,  forming  part  of  the  Amida 
for  the  New  Year  services,  exhibits  a  breadth  of  as- 
piration that  is  almost  if  not  quite  unique  : — 

Now,  therefore,  O  Lord  our  God,  impose  Thine  awe  upon  all 
Thy  works,  and  Thy  dread  upon  all  that  Thou  hast  created,  that 
all  works  may  fear  Thee  and  all  creatures  prostrate  themselves 
before  Thee;  that  they  may  all  form  a  single  band  to  do  Thy  will 
with  a  perfect  heart,  even  as  we  know,  O  Lord  our  God,  that 
dominion  is  Thine,  strength  is  in  Thine  hand,  and  might  in  Thy 
right  hand,  and  that  Thy  name  is  to  be  feared  above  all  that  Thou 
hast  created  (Singer,  p.  239). 

In  spite  of  all  reservations  of  the  kind  above  in- 
dicated, it  remains  true  that  (if  the  writer  may  borrow 
some  words  he  has  used  before  ^)  "  the  Jewish  prayers 
breathe  a  spirit  of  the  loftiest  devotion.  If  Israel's 
privileged  position  is  insisted  upon,  this  but  serves  to 
deepen  the  sense  of  present  inadequacy  of  character 
and  achievement,  and  gives  occasion  for  the  expression 

^Expository  Times,  vol.  xv.,  p.  366  (May,  1904). 
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of  passionate  longing  and  supplication  for  the  people 
to  be  made  worthy  of  its  high  vocation  and  destiny. 
Israel's  sublime  faith  in  God's  faithfulness  to  His 
promises  never  wavers  here.  Yet  while  faithful  and 
true  to  His  chosen  people,  with  whom  He  has  a 
special  personal  relationship,  based  upon  the  unique 
history  of  Israel  in  the  past,  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Israel  is  conceived  as  above  all  else  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  consummation  of  religion  will  only  be 
reached  when  His  name  is  sanctified  throughout  the 
world.  Such  an  aspiration  as  this — and  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  popular  and  most  frequently  re- 
peated of  the  Jewish  prayers,  the  Kaddish — is  surely 
prophetic  of  a  larger  Judaism  to  come,  when,  emanci- 
pated from  particularistic  elements,  but  without  losing 
its  individuality  or  identity,  the  religion  of  the  great 
Jewish  people  shall  take  its  place  as  a  constituent 
element  in  the  world-religion  of  the  future."  The 
writer  need  scarcely  add  that  that  religion,  as  he 
conceives  it,  will  be  enriched  by  a  Judaism  that  finds 
its  religious  standard  and  ideal  in  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  Person  and  claims  of  the  flower  and  perfection 
of  the  Jewish  race  as  embodied  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
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